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THE HEBREW TITHE. 

PROFESSOR DRIVER in his commentary upon Deu- 
teronomy (p. 172) says that "the data at our disposal 
do not enable us to write a history of the Hebrew tithe." 
Conceding this to be true as regards minor details, we may 
yet believe it possible to indicate the main outlines of the 
process by which the Pentateuchal prescriptions and more 
recent Hebrew practice were shaped. It seems probable 
that we have in them a fusion of many minor, ritual or 
ceremonial offerings and fees, originating in many ways, 
and known by various corresponding local names ; and that 
the technical term "tithe" comes eventually to have a much 
wider application than at first, including many types of 
offering known originally by other names; and that in 
both its primitive and later use the term never had definite 
limitation to an exact tenth in significance. 

The notion that an exact tenth was always implied 
underlies many earnest exhortations to greater liberality 
that are now current in religious literature. Serious minded 
persons will approve the appeals; students of history and 
sociology will consider them weakened by violent and need- 
less assumptions of an inspired or divinely prescribed ori- 
gin of a systematic devotion of one tenth to sacred pur- 
poses, and of the existence of such a system from the be- 
ginning of human history. 

Some recent books upon this hackneyed theme collect 
a quantity of useful material that is uncritically dealt with. 
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The writers have wrought under the influence of a theory 
that takes for granted everything that is really to be 
proved. Instances of the use of the word "tenth" in con- 
nection with religious offerings are gathered from the lit- 
erature of various ancient peoples, and it is immediately 
inferred that "the universality of the practice points to a 
time when the ancestors of all nations lived together and 
so derived the knowledge from a common source.'" No 
attempt is made to examine the history of each nation, to 
know if the "tithe" was a feature of its whole history, or 
if it belongs only to a later period. It is assumed that 
"nearness to Eden and the Dispersion had left in their 
minds a deep sense of obligation to the true God."" Masses 
of citations from thes» Talmud, and from early Christian 
fathers, are all to no purpose, as neither the citations nor 
those who cite them examine fundamental questions. The 
labored efforts of rabbinical and Christian expositors to 
harmonize and expand prescriptions gathered from the 
Old Testament show only too clearly the unhistorical meth- 
ods and presuppositions with which they work. Like some 
fervent and hasty modern writers, they assumed that all 
the fragmentary legislation and institutions they consid- 
ered were synchronous, primitive and in force throughout 
all the land of Israel. There seems no thought of possibly 
varying customs in different epochs or in different parts 
of the country; nor any recognition of the possibility of 
the existence of various unrelated methods of maintaining 
religious institutions, alike among Israelites and Gentiles. 
The first question that is raised by such studies is. What 
is the actual significance of certain idioms of speech ? No 
matter how often we may find words from a root implying 
"ten," in connection with the support of religious institu- 
tions; is such technical terminology to be construed liter- 

1 Lansdell, The Tithe in Scripture, p. 18; cf. The Sacred Tenth, Vol. I. 
« Babbs, The Law of the Tithe, p. 16, 
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ally, or is such construction contrary to the idiomatic usage 
of the language in which the expressions occur? We are 
familiar with the fact that some specific numbers in He- 
brew, like seven, forty, twelve, one hundred, one thousand, 
may be used as general terms instead of in precise or literal 
signification. How far does such usage of definite numbers 
extend? How much arithmetical knowledge belongs to a 
primitive people? 

Palgrave tells us' that the simplest computation in addi- 
tion of cash, etc., involves an immense difficulty for the 
Beduin. A council of the wisest heads in the tribe labors 
with the Herculean task, and the computation may be re- 
peated a dozen times, ere they are sure whether it is 20 or 
30 piasters the sheikh has in his hand. "Even among 
villagers in Nedjed computation in an artificial medium 
surpasses the ordinary range of human faculties."* 

Dr. Peters, in his work at Nippur, found the local Arab 
sheikh demanding employment for fifty of his tribesmen; 
that number was necessary to avoid jealousy since there 
were five sheikhs in the tribe, and ten men must be employed 
from each. He could not understand that thirty was as 
capable of equal division by five as fifty. His primitive 
faculties could count only by tens." We thus face at once 
the difficulty of finding anything definite about any ex- 
pression whatever based upon a decimal system of notation. 
Primitive people who have learned to count as far as their 
fingers will carry them, may eventually get hold of "one 
finger" or "tenth," as their smallest convenient fraction, 
so that the expression "tithe," or "tenth," may mean only 
fraction, portion, percentage. An illustration of such un- 
certainty may be cited here from the Old Testament. The 
champions of a divinely ordained literal tenth frequently 
cite Abraham as paying "tithes" of the spoils of war (Gen. 

3 Central and Eastern Arabia, p. 21. 

* Ibid., p. 369. » Nippur, I, 245. 
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xiv. 20). But in the prescription for a percentage of spoils 
in Num. xxxi, the "tithe" proves to be one five hundredth 
part from some people, one fiftieth from others. The theory 
of an equal percentage from all persons and of all booty is 
clearly founded upon ignorance. 

We may compare with the above limitations of Beduin 
mental arithmetic the following from central Africa. Decle 
found that some native tribes about Lake Tanganyika had 
numerals up to 7; then 8 was 7+1. By use of their 
fingers, they could recognize the number ten, but they had 
no word for it; as for multiples of ten, they had to begin 
all over again, counting out a new ten, and having no 
names for such multiples.' 

Still more limited is the Bushman's vocabulary. Thomp- 
son^ reports that he has words for i, 2, and 3. He can 
count up to ten by adding twos and ones ; thus four is two- 
two; five is two-two-one; six is two-two-two, and so on. 
He seems incapable of the mental feat of adding three at a 
time. It goes without saying that for such a stage of cul- 
ture the idea of "a tenth" is impossible. 

A. H. Savage Landor* finds that the modern Abyssin- 
ian, despite boasts of traditional descent from the all-wise 
Solomon, has very elementary knowledge of numbers. The 
customs officials at Baltehi could not sum up beyond ten, 
failing after repeated efforts. Nor were they better ac- 
quainted with writing materials than their Beduin kinsmen 
of Arabia. Of the Nilotic and Bantu tribes, he tells us that 
few Africans can count accurately beyond five. Among 
the Shiluk, six = "the hand and one" ; seven is "the hand 
and two," and so on.* 

The Bauda spoke to him of an event as occurring "two 
handfuls" (= ten seasons) ago.^° Numerical inquiries 

« Three Years in Savage Africa, 299-300. 

^ Travels, p. 238. 

8 Across Widest Africa, I, 64-65. 

« Op. cit., I, 311. 10 Op. cit.. II, 43. 
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would be answered by holding up one finger, two, or three 
as the case might be. Any fraction for such a people would 
be a poser." The Asandeh can go farther : "six" is "give 
one from the other hand" ; then "eleven" is "give one from 
the ground" ; and sixteen is "give one from the other side," 
or foot; and twenty is "a man"; forty-three is "two men 
and three fingers." Thus, with names for the first five 
numerals, the divinely ordained decimal notation, or abacus 
of the fingers and toes, becomes serviceable." And again 
we may recognize that "a finger" or one-fifth of a "hand" 
would be intelligible to such a people; but one-fifth of a 
"finger" would not be. Given a group of units, and they 
could set aside one out of each ten, if necessary; but they 
could not calculate a tenth of any unit. 

Just this stage of culture must be reflected in the Tal- 
mudic sections on tithing,'^ where any one purchasing a 
number of figs in the market may not eat them without 
tithing: but that any one who has paid his penny may be 
allowed then to select his figs one by one without tithing. 
Similarly a man working among his oHve trees may eat 
olives all day one by one, without tithing, but he must tithe 
if he collect a quantity of olives at a time. The like rule 
applies to a workman engaged in weeding onions, or to 
one gathering figs, whether the tree be in the courtyard 
or in the garden." The fact that such prescriptions sur- 
vive in late Talmudic literature testifies to the tenacity of 
ancient customs, and probably also to a general popular 
crudity or incapacity for arithmetical computation in later 
Jewish times, as well as in early Hebrew days. 

The same incapacity for dealing with a fraction appears 

in Arab estimates of time. Thus Captain Stigand tells us 

that any fraction of a year is counted as a whole one 

amongst East African and Suahili tribes. A year and a 

" op. cit, I, 223. 

" op. cit., I, 395-6. " Mishna, VII, Chap. II, 4-8. 

" Mishna, VII, Chap. Ill, 1, 3, 7-10. 
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month will be reported as "two years" : a month and a day 
is "two months." There is a general incapacity for pre- 
cise fractional computations." 

It is clear that the two fractions Vs and Ko which occur 
so often in ancient prescriptions arise from counting upon 
the fingers of one or both hands. We may conjecture that 
%, which we find occasionally, is originally one day in 
each working week, or quarter of the moon. In the Nippur 
exploration Dr. Peters reports that the Beduin chief who 
furnished workmen for the excavation claimed as his por- 
tion one-sixth of all wages gained by his tribesmen: and 
his sixth was always claimed upon the basis of a week's 
full work, whether the tribesmen had full time or not." 
There does not seem to be any notion of oppression. The old 
chieftain could count one day in six, but he could not cal- 
culate the sixth part of a lesser period. This same limi- 
tation in computing powers is sometimes reported from the 
illiterate of our own land. A negro tenant has been known 
to rent land, agreeing upon one-fourth of the crop as the 
rent. In the fall, when no corn was brought in, the owner 
of the land inquired into the matter and was told, "Dere 
wuzn't but jes my three loads made." Had there been a 
fourth load of corn at gathering time, the negro would 
have had no difficulty in computing and delivering the 
proper rent. 

With the Arab incapacity for fractions of time, we may 
compare what O'Donovan has told us of the Turcoman 
nomads." Their notion of time is vague, beyond twelve 
months; they cannot tell accurately whether a thing hap- 
pened 8, 12, or 20 years before or after a given great event. 
Some notable event is made a basis for small computations 
of time, just as we find illiterate people doing in America. 
They have a cycle of 12 years, each having an animal 

'' The Land of Zinj, 112. 

i« Nippur, II, 71. " The New Oasis, II, 92, 97. 
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name, for calendar purposes, but it has no value for the 
masses who do not write. In a certain town, only one 
could tell the traveler that a certain neighboring town had 
been destroyed ninety-eight years before; all others re- 
ported 500 to 2000 years. Among Somali peoples Stigand 
was told by an aged Reshiat that their last fight with the 
Turkana was 140 years before, when the narrator was no 
longer young, but not quite so old as now." 

With this incapacity of primitive peoples to deal in 
fractions and the vague generality expressed by the term 
"tenth," we may compare the purely nominal character of a 
census and of social organization expressed in tens. The 
"tithingman" is a familiar figure in English and in early 
American colonial life, but he had nothing to do with the 
collecting of dues of any kind. He was merely the respon- 
sible head of a theoretical group of ten — the equivalent of 
the "captain of ten" of Hebrew literature. A similar figure 
in ancient Italy was called the decennary — or "captain of 
ten," and centurion or "captain of a hundred" meant a 
definite rank or social status quite as much as the headship 
of a specific company of men. The early Saxon called 
a town or township a hundred, and had a captain of it. 
Ancient Peru had the same convenient social organization. 
The decennary or "captain of ten" was responsible for the 
protection, rights, and behavior of a given group of Indian 
peasantry. If they failed in any respect, he suffered the 
corresponding penalty. The numerical method of ranking 
included captains of fifties, hundreds, five hundreds, thou- 
sands, tens of thousands." A like social organization or 
nomenclature is found among Turcoman tribes. Kokand 
with its 60,000 people is under a kurhashi, or "mayor"; 
then come four aksakals, then 96 allik-bashis or "captains 



1* To Abyssinia Through an Unknown Land, p. 223. 
i« Prescott, Conquest of Peru, I, 42-3. 
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of 50."^° In the congested city the captain of 50 is really 
responsible for several hundred men. In contrast we may 
notice the onbashi, or "captain of a hundred" whom Peters 
styles "corporal," he being next above the private in mili- 
tary parlance." This captain of a hundred pays $14.00 
to secure promotion to the next rank, which we would call 
"sergeant." Such conventional titular dignities may easily 
mislead a stranger. The relative rank of various petty 
sheikhs is expressed by exaggerating the numerical strength 
of their following. A very slight increase in self-esteem 
with the aid of a few shekels might advance some Hebrew 
"captain of ten" to be a "captain of a hundred." A com- 
fortable room for Elisha would easily have advanced the 
"great woman" of Shunem to dignity at court or in the 
social circle of the "captain of the host." There is really 
nothing of actual numerical strength or systematic organi- 
zation described as coming from the nomad chief Jethro, 
in Exodus xviii. 21-22, or suggested by Saul in i Sam. 
xxii. 7, or by Samuel in i Sam. viii. 12. Nothing is ex- 
pressed but the relative rank of various petty sheikhs. 

This use of numbers to express family or rank has 
many illustrations in the Old Testament. The word Aleph, 
"ox," or "thousand," is very common in the sense of fam- 
ily, division, or clan, one of the larger sections of a tribe, 
as in I Sam. xxiii. 23, Micah v. 2, Num. x. 36, Josh. xxii. 
14,21,30; I Chron. xxvii. i, xxix. 6. Gideon in Judg. vi. 15 
says, "My thousand is the feeblest in Israel." Saul, mak- 
ing a like statement in self-depreciation, uses another com- 
mon word for "family," in i Sam. x. 21. So princes of 
tribes or subdivisions are also called "heads of thousands" : 
Num. i. 4, 16; I Chron. xxvii. i ; xxix, 6; compare also 2 
Sam. xvii. 4; Num. xxxi. 4; Judg. xx. 10; Num. 7. 36; 
I Kings xix. 18; Ex. xx. 6; Deut. v. 10. The word regu- 

20 Hedin, Through Asia, I, 96, 206. 
" Nippur, II, 309. 
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larly used for looo in Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac means 
10,000 in ancient Abyssinian or Ethiopic. 

Ancient India shows the same simple method of ex- 
pressing social rank, and in the institutes of Manu, com- 
piled under Brahmin influence, the higher officials are 
described as supervising ten, fifty, or a hundred villages, 
just as in the familiar parable of the pounds in the New 
Testament faithful service is rewarded with rulership of 
five or ten cities." Present-day conditions in Arabia are 
similar, and numerical exactness in such estimates is never 
attained. The lieutenant or deputy at Kheybar, counting 
the villages under his supervision, reaches ten by counting 
on his fingers, and promptly loses himself and gets into 
the thousands.'^' Assyrian bas-reliefs show us also officials 
coming before the king, bearing in their hands tiny models 
of fortified towns, of three, four or more turrets — evidently 
implying distinctions in rank and responsibility; but the 
technical nomenclature in connection with these is as yet 
uncertain. Similarly the prowess of a warrior is expressed 
in a liberal use of tens. James Morier describes a petty 
Khan in Persia reporting a skirmish in which his little 
squad has fled from a small band of Russians : the enemy 
were asserted to be 50,000 strong, and 10,000 or 15,000 of 
them were killed. The report is excused by the fact that 
"these letters must travel a great distance" (and so no 
strict inquiry will be made) and "it is beneath the dignity 
of the Shah to kill less than his thousands and tens of 
thousands."^* This recalls the feminine strophe and anti- 
strophe 

"Saul hath slain his thousands 
And David his tens of thousands" 

which, in Oriental conventions, gave Saul good reason to 

22 Sacred Books of the East, XXV, 235. 

23 Doughty, Arabia Deserta, II, 134. 
2* Hajji Baba, 222. 
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be suspicious or indignant. It was a grave breach of 
decorum, to say the least, and David was held responsible 
for this misconduct of his admirers, and was inferred to be 
plotting for the throne. 

Passing from honorific uses of decimal notation, we 
may consider the vagueness of eflforts to estimate large 
numbers, all over the east. The "thousands" reported 
slain in Beduin battles are reduced by critical inquiry to 
two or three ; and these perhaps only wounded, not killed.^" 
Barth in his travels in the Sahara was told that a great 
salt caravan, which citizens traveling made special effort 
to join for their own safety, consisted of 10,000 camels. 
On reaching the salt works, he found the "saltpackers" 
to be only 200. Adding the merchants and the troop of 
travelers who joined the caravan for the sake of company, 
the whole company was less than 2000.^* So, in Arabia, 
Doughty found 1000 camels to be hardly one-tenth of that 
number," and a booty of 13,000 camels he finds to be about 
130.^* It is fair to make a like reduction in the herds at- 
tributed to Job. "Sheep without number" as an idiom 
only expresses the herdsman's inability to count; equally 
meaningless comparisons are to the stars of the heavens, 
or the sands of the sea. A troop of 2100 horses Doughty 
finds to be about 210. All estimates of village or clan 
population he found usually multiplied by ten : on the other 
hand the fighting strength of a Beduin tribe is regularly 
counted as one-tenth of the whole.^* Opponents are dealt 
with as liberally. The Aneyza are assailed by "1000" 
lances and lose "200" men — subject to ninety percent dis- 
count.'" The sheikh Zamil musters his forces for a fray; 
he writes "600 camels"; the forces of his allies number 
"300 camels (carrying two men each) and 200 led horses." 

2s Palgrave, Op. cit, 23. 

2« Barth, Travels (Am. edition), pp. 114, 127. 

2' Op. cit, II, 400. 28 Ibid., 427. 

2» Palgrave, Op. cit., 299. s" Doughty, II, 43. 
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Zamil sets out next day with "more than looo" of the 
town, which Doughty says might have been 200 men. The 
sheikh called for twice what he had expected to get and the 
public reported his demand to be twice as large as it was. 
So a Turkish expedition against the restless town of Jowf 
was reported by scouts to be "40,000 men, their companies 
without number." A member of the expedition told Doughty 
their actual force was 70 irregular soldiery, with a troop 
of armed servants.'^ 

Similarly Hedin reports a curious Chinese habit of re- 
porting each item in the equipment of a soldier as another 
man ; his gun, his horses, his shoes, his sword, his breeches 
are each so many "men."^^ Stigand in East Africa asks 
one of his men how many camels are in an approaching 
herd. "300,000." Stigand replies, "Not over 3000," and 
begins counting; he finds not over 1500. The man then 
saves the face of his estimate explaining that he counted 
head, hump and tail as three separate animals.^^ 

In connection with this vague and meaningless use of 
tens in daily speech may be noted another favorite idiom 
for "several": viz., 300 or 360. Strabo tells us that an 
ancient Arabic poem celebrates "360" uses for the date- 
palm. Palgrave is told that the hot springs in the province 
of Hasa number "300."'* The Arabs claim 300 prophets 
in their traditional past; there were 360 images in the 
ancient Kaaba, or one for every day in the Moslem year; 
the wise Orientalist will construe this liberally, if he allow 
one for every day in the month. Ward when entertained at 
the guest house of the village of Hashm, in Lower Baby- 
lonia, was told by the simple host that the day before he 
had entertained 300 horsemen — exciting astonishment and 
skepticism in his auditor.^" In the Old Testament we may 

81 op. cit., II, 34, 443. 82 Through Asia, I, 275. 

88 To Abyssinia Through an Unknown Land, 101. 

8* Op. cit., p. 366. 8B Peters, Nippur, I, 331. 
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compare Samson's 300 foxes (Judg. xv. 4) ; Gideon's 300 
men (Judg. vii. 6), as well as the earlier thousands; Solo- 
mon's 300 concubines, (i Kings xi. 3) ; and the "spear of 
300 shekels" (i Sam. xxi. 16) as illustrations of the like 
idiom. As for military reckonings in the Old Testament 
we may analyze a single one: the statement that 600,000 
fighting men on foot went up from Egypt in the Exodus. 
Western enumerators would at once pronounce the total 
people to be about 3,000,000; the Beduin would see 6,000- 
000 as only one-tenth of a tribe are counted as bearing 
arms. Take the smaller figure, and consider a nomad 
people on the march, with flocks, herds, tents, etc. Lady 
Blunt'* gives some careful estimates of the numerical 
strength of such tribes. The Roala encampment, for illus- 
tration, she finds to number 12,000 tents, or about 50,000 
persons, and to extend for ten miles in each direction. 
3,000,000 nomads similarly moving would cover 40 X 150 
miles — or a strip of country, forty miles wide, from the 
traditional passage of the Red Sea to Mount Sinai. Passing 
by the amusing claim that this host passed the Red Sea in 
a few hours in the night, we may note the story that it is 
thrown into a panic by "600" Egyptian horsemen or char- 
ioteers. The whole narrative parallels the Egyptian con- 
ventional portrayal on bas reliefs of Pharaohs of gigantic 
size opposed by pigmies. 

The data cited are illuminating as to the value of nu- 
merical expressions in general throughout the Old Testa- 
ment. We should next examine the current usages of the 
Orient with regard to the payment of fees, taxes, imposts, 
religious dues ; and the technical terms applied to the pay- 
ments. We find at the outset that travelers in the East 
often speak of the payment of "tithes"; but this general 
use of the term is often cited erroneously by those who 
cling to the theory of an exact tenth. No Oriental scholar 

8« Beduin Tribes of the Euphrates, 344, 379, 382. 
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would imagine that the travelers referred to expected to 
be so understood. "The payment of tithes" is one of the 
religious duties inculcated by Islam, but in none of the 
prescriptions of Mohammed is a tenth the requirement. 
The usual term in use throughout Arabia is zika, zakat, 
which Mohammed fixed at one fortieth of all that a man 
had in his possession for one year. Doughty found that the 
emir Zamil exacted one in forty of certain kinds of corn, 
one in twenty of others, and 7%% of dates, while houses, 
shops and cattle were untaxed. Rich foreign merchants 
paid for trading privileges $10 per annum." There was 
no notion of taxation of merchandise, nor of ad valorem 
duties upon imports. 

The following elementary distinctions are to be care- 
fully noted. The dominant fact about regular percentages 
is their connection with tillable soil. The primitive notion 
was never that of taxing all kinds of property, and the 
social system that grew up under the necessity of paying 
dues to the local welt, ba'al, or patron ancestor was one 
that laid all regular burdens upon the peasant or fellah. 
A powerful and wealthy class developed, owing nothing 
to the divine owner of the soil on which a house stood, 
after the initial foundation sacrifice, while new imposts 
fell upon the fellah, with each new breaking of the ground. 
Thus the houses, stores, shops and palaces of the city 
dweller represented untaxed, untithed property, and the 
feeling of hatred of the townsman as an oppressor of the 
peasantry was inevitable. Theorists who have tried to 
find in Joseph a pioneer of the single tax on land fail to 
understand that the primitive Semite did not place any tax 
upon land, or own any land upon which to pay tax. He 
paid the god, ha'al, well or ancestor who was the theoret- 
ical owner, a portion of the fruits he gained by tillage. 
For mere permission to reside he paid nothing; he might 

" Op. cit., II, 433-4 
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even be dependent upon the ba'al's bounty, as a beggar or 
poor man, or he might act as custodian and eat a share of 
the offering to the ba'al. 

Doughty found Boreyda claiming overlordship of the 
neighboring villages of Helalieh and Bukeriyeh. The tax 
exacted was 5% — one in twenty — upon their annual crops.'' 
Cattle, houses, town property generally, went untaxed. At 
Kheybar the local representative of the Turkish govern- 
ment was compelling the villagers to furnish firewood for 
his soldiery. Complaint of this as an unprecedented de- 
mand evoked the threat to seize one field in eight of their 
tobacco, previously untaxed. Nomads had been bringing 
in little cheeses to sell, but his announcement that he would 
have one in eight as government dues at once stopped the 
trade. It had not been the way of the fathers to pay dues 
upon them.^° The ancient system of taxing food products, 
while bearing heavily on all the poor, finds it difficult to 
make room for a new article of food; modern vegetables 
would be hard to tax. The Pharisee who was willing to 
pay upon mint and anise and cummin was going beyond 
what a modern Beduin would do, but it may be doubted if 
he would pay anything upon his own elegant town house, 
while foreclosing a mortgage upon some peasant widow 
who had borrowed a few shekels to meet the oppressive 
exactions upon her scanty crop. 

Palgrave" found that the Wahaby government (the 
equivalent of Pharisaism or Puritanism in modern Islam) 
exacted from Boreyda as religious dues one-tenth of the 
produce of land, while a jehad, or holy war, might call for 
as much as one-third. On pasture cattle the tax was one- 
twentieth, with a special tax on meat. On money, a tax 
of one-fortieth was made. On merchandise an impost of 
four shillings was made for each camel-load, while there 
were no ad valorem duties nor taxes on real estate, shops, 

38 op. cit., II, 414. 39 op. cit., II, 132, 208. ♦<> Op. cit., 187-188. 
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etc. Officials exacted personal fees or presents at every 
turn. Burckhardt found that the Wahaby chieftain also 
claimed one-fifth of all booty captured from heretics.*^ 

In modern Syria and Palestine Dr. Bliss reports that 
the zakat will approximate 2/4% of the total income. Ten 
per cent is collected upon fruits of the land. No impost is 
made upon less than five camels, thirty cattle, and forty 
sheep. There is no tax upon house, furniture, clothing or 
servants.*^ In Abyssinia the tax again is on produce of the 
land ; private landowners theoretically pay %o of the crop or 
increase to the headman of the village who is directly respon- 
sible to the emperor for the taxes. The rent upon church 
lands is paid directly to the clergy ; priests take their stand 
upon stone perches in the market places on market days, 
and collect dues in kind from their respective parishioners, 
as sales are made. Such tenants of royal or church lands 
are to all intents private owners, so long as dues are paid, 
but a deed of sale requires imperial sanction.*^ But the 
"tenth" reported by these observers may be anything at all 
— exactions being so oppressive as to depopulate some dis- 
tricts, according to Parkyns. Moreover, alongside the 
exactions of corn, another older form exists, namely the 
maintenance of the chief or headman of a village, or of a 
local priest, by tilling his land for him. This system is 
still common in many lands, where the exactions of an out- 
side authority have not destroyed the early village com- 
mune." 

In Algeria the nominal claim of the government, civil 
or ecclesiastical, was one-tenth. The technical term ashur 
or "tenth" was applied to the tax on grain only; the term 
zakat, familiar in Arabia and Palestine as a general term, 
was here limited to the tax on flocks, and was one in a hun- 

*i Bedouins and Wahabys, II, 157. 

*2 Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine, 216. 

*' Skinner, Abyssinia, 148-9 ; Hayes, The Sources of the Blue Nile, 163. 

** Parkyns, Life in Abyssinia, II, 190ff. 
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dred on sheep, one in thirty on oxen, one in forty on camels. 
And the amount of ashur was not a literal "tenth" of grain, 
but was one measure of wheat and one of barley from each 
zwija of land ( 17 to 25 acres) or petty peasant farm.*' It 
is readily recognizable that the "tithe" in this primitive 
region, unexposed to foreign influences that have swept 
over Palestine, shrinks to the size of a modest first fruits 
offering. There is no tax On houses, servants, merchan- 
dise, unfilled land. 

In Upper Egypt and the Soudan we again find usr or 
"tenth" applied to the tax on grain. The Mahdi also ex- 
acted a "tenth" on all goods imported from the Soudan 
This might be collected more than once on the road, and 
again at the Mahdi's treasury. He also exacted "for the 
poor," fitra or zika — which amounted to 2/4% of all booty 
captured in war, and of all confiscated property.*' Again 
there was no tax on house, land or city real estate, etc., and 
no system had been wrought out by the Mahdi to regulate 
revenues and expenditures. The sika of one in forty is 
the old familiar institution of Mohammed's time. 

Barth found at Gure, on the Sahara border, ashur levied 
on all grain raised while the development of mercantile 
life had produced a poll tax of 20 cents per annum, and 20 
cents on each pack-ox and 40 cents on each slave — like the 
shekel and half shekel yearly in some Old Testament pas- 
sages. Further south, he found the Sultan of Kano col- 
lected $1.00 from each head of a family as "ground rent," — 
or in another province 20 cents per "hoe," the average hoe 
tilling enough ground to feed four or five men a year. 
Dyeing being a prominent industry, a tax of 28 cents per 
annum was levied upon each dye pot in town, 20 cents upon 
every slave sold ; 24 cents upon each palm tree ; small taxes 
upon all vegetables sold in the market, none on meat or 

«'Morell, Algeria, 322. 

*' Slatin, Fire and Sword in the Soudan, 125, 337. 
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cattle ; $4.00 on each camel-load of merchandise imported." 
Here Islam has left no impress; the institutions of the 
trading peoples of the Upper Niger seem dominant. 

Along the lower Euphrates, Ward reports that the dues 
expected from the Arab peasant are one-fifth of the crop, 
instead of one-tenth ; and as the collectors insist upon "gues- 
sing" at the harvest instead of coming to see it, the theo- 
retical fifth sometimes actually takes the whole crop, or 
lands the peasant in jail for refusal to pay." We certainly 
have survival here of a rate of 20% and 25% interest, pen- 
alty, or rent familiar in the cuneiform literature; and a 
side light upon royal precautions in fixing the market price 
of corn, and caring "lest the strong should oppress the 
weak." Further north, on land owned by the government, 
the peasant is taxed 50%, which may represent tax plus 
rent, or water rate, as the government may ruin the peas- 
ant by shutting off his water supply." The persistence of 
the rate of one-fifth in Babylonia may be compared with 
the claim in Lower Eg)rpt that one-fifth of all the land is 
the Khedive's. Compare the scheme attributed to Joseph 
in Gen. xlvii. 24. 

The regtilarity of a tax upon grain, with varying prac- 
tice regarding certain fruits and vegetables, points to the 
greater antiquity of the former. The connection of the 
tithe with a primitive chthonic divinity or patron saint 
would explain why no tax or tithe is exacted from the 
holder of untilled land. The propitiation of the divinity 
for venturing to tear up his land with tools is found in most 
primitive peoples. The older pastoral portions of the Vedas 
strongly condemn those who "tear the earth with the iron 
plough." Tithing the crops is not a primitive custom in 
India, as some theorists have claimed. The older pastoral 
stage is familiar to every student of its ancient literature. 

*T Barth, Travels, 160, 116, 334. 

" Peters, Nippur, I, 232. « Ibid., 274, 329. 
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In the Mishna are probably survivals of the conception of 
dues or offerings to a local genius of the land. Thus figs 
offered to one in a public place are not subject to tithe, but 
an owner of figs, seated at home, must pay tithe on what he 
himself has gathered to eat. Hawkers or merchants may 
eat of their figs on the high road but must pay tithe if they 
stop with them anywhere for the night. This may be paral- 
lel to the introduction fees familiar at crossing a frontier 
into alien territory. The buyer of imported corn is de- 
sirous of knowing if it has paid tithe; if not, he himself 
pays on what he buys. Again fruits growing in a court- 
yard instead of a garden may be eaten without tithing, but 
if the tree stand in a garden, one must tithe, though he 
gather his supply from branches hanging over in the court- 
yard. Trees on the borders of the Holy Land are scruti- 
nized in like manner. One must tithe if the trunk of the 
tree stands on the Holy Land, even though he pluck from 
branches hanging over the frontier. In Jerusalem and the 
cities of refuge the problem of tithing such trees is to be 
determined by the direction of the branches. If you drink 
wine, leaning over the wine press, no tithe is due, as you 
do not remove the wine from its place before drinking, or 
if you gather fruit to store or bury in the field, you do not 
tithe. If you bury figs in the ground to eat on the Sabbath, 
you cannot take them out of the ground without tithing 
them. If you pull radishes or turnips out of the ground 
to transplant, you must tithe them. Fruits placed in court 
yards, or watchtowers, sheds, and summer-houses, are not 
subject to tithe — probably because they are not in contact 
with ba'al land. In case of the "second tithe" as it is 
called (Deut. xiv. 22-27) the money for which it is sold 
may not purchase slaves, servants, lands, or unclean ani- 
mals — pointing again to the exemption of these, as in mod- 
ern Arabia, from any tithe. Hog raising would evidently 
be a profitable, duty-free occupation; modern sticklers for 
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a "Mosaic tenth" would do well to consider it. One may 
purchase with the tithe money a clean wild animal for his 
banquet ; but he does not tithe its skin — which only means 
that from time immemorial it had not been customary to 
do so. 

Thus the data from Semitic lands show that an effort 
to estimate offerings to a god in tenths comes with the 
attainment of settled agricultural life. Not earlier than 
mercantile and agricultural life could there be a system of 
weights and measures. Writing is scarcely earlier than 
the necessity of keeping some business accounts. Pastoral 
peoples to-day are still illiterate: "We are the Beduw, we 
do not read," would be said to Doughty when he exhibited 
his credentials."" No exact arithmetic belongs to this stage 
of culture in any land. No hunting and fishing people have 
ever thought of giving "one-tenth" of any animal to a 
superior or to a divinity. Such expressions are unknown 
to them. They give instead, choice cuts : the head, the right 
shoulder, a haunch, breast, kidneys and liver, the feet, 
tongue or fat. And these customs survive when domestic 
animals take the place of wild game, so that the Old Testa- 
ment itself never suggests a "tenth" of an animal slain 
for food, but some conventional choice piece. In Eli's time 
there was not even this rule at Shiloh : but the seer or priest 
took "potluck," contenting himself with anything his forks 
fished up (i Sam. ii. I3ff). The estimation by tenths 
comes only when daily life is dealing with articles in bulk 
or large quantity. And as regards grain offerings, we can 
hardly conceive of anything but the primitive first fruits 
or harvest offerings, so long as we deal with the period of 
communal stores, or with individual small crops not yet 
an article of extensive commerce. 

In early China this fact is of ancient record. In the 
Sacred Books of the East (XXX, 70, 73) reference is made 

«» op. cit, II, 289. 
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to the tenth of the produce of the land devoted to the wor- 
ship of the ancestors. We also find corners of the field 
left unreaped for the poor, and gleaners follow after the 
reapers, just as in ancient Palestine. But this only makes 
the sociologist suspect a period of transition from com- 
munal stores and public lands to individual tenure. And 
this is corroborated by the ancient Chinese literature itself. 
In the Liki" we read that in earlier days there was no 
taxing or tithing of grain, but the public fields of headmen 
or sanctuaries were cultivated by the adjacent villagers, each 
of whom had to give three days labor each year. In those 
days also there was no shifting of homes or sale of house 
and land. No elegant sacrificial robes were necessary for 
festal days, when first fruits were oflfered to the patron 
ancestors. In later times, with the development of silk 
culture, a tithe of the cocoons was set aside at harvest time 
to make the sacrificial robes of silk. 

In Hindu sacred literature the same social transitions 
appear with corresponding changes in ritual and fees. In 
Manu which is very late, royal exigency is the measure of 
exactions. The king takes Vso of the increase of cattle and 
gold; one-sixth, one-eighth, one-twelfth of the crops, of 
skins and of earthenware. Of labor, he may exact one day 
in the month. In another section he takes one-twentieth 
of cattle and gold, one-eighth of crops, or in time of dis- 
tress, one-fourth."^ No rigid rate appears in any of the 
petty Indian states ; as we might have expected. 

Seeing the probable origin of the "tithe," its rigid con- 
nection with grain and agriculture, we may ask how the 
technical term sika, sakat, comes to be applied to it, and 
to other offerings in modern Arabia and Palestine. This 
word means "purity, purification." Prof. E. H. Palmer 
defines it as a sort of poor rate amounting to ^o of all the 
property which a man has had in his possession for a full 

" S". B. E., 227-8, 271. « i". B. E., XXV, 236-7, 428-9. 
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year, but in Mohammed's time it was a contribution to the 
expenses of a war against infidels."' Dr. Bliss thinks the 
general term zakat, purification, as applied to all kinds of 
"alms" etc., in Palestine must refer to the subjective bless- 
ing of giving, and to the sanctification of the remainder 
to a proprietor after alms is deducted." I am not able to 
accept this. Primitive rituals aim to deal with objective 
facts rather than with subjective states. The name sug- 
gests the survival of a fee paid for cleansing from some 
form of defilement. With Professor Palmer's statement 
of the purpose of the one in forty zakat in Mohammed's 
time, we may compare the fact that with the Mahdi it was 
the same per cent of all the booty captured in war. On the 
Algerian frontier it was once the technical term for tax 
upon flocks, as already cited : i % on sheep, i in 30 on oxen, 
I in 40 on camels. In modern Arabia the Beduw will pay 
no "tax" but will grudgingly pay the religious zika to some 
powerful lord or local government, and this zika is usually 
I % of their flocks, as formerly in Algeria." Note that the 
zakat on flocks and herds in Palestine has also been shown 
to be usually one in 30 or 40. We may then find some 
reason to believe that the "purification" was originally the 
familiar and universal purification from war or defilement 
by dead bodies in time of war, practised by savage and 
semi-savage tribes in all parts of the world. Changes in 
religion make ancient rituals obsolete ; the fees paid remain. 
We have an illustrative example in 2 Maccabees xii. 38-43. 
When his soldiers have touched the dead bodies of idolaters 
Judas does not have them individually undergo the cere- 
mony for cleansing from defilement. Instead, he collects 
the proper fee from each man and sends the whole sum, 
two thousand drachmas, to Jerusalem to have a cleansing 



^^S. B. E., VI, XXIII. 

^* Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine, 215-216. 

" Doughty, Op. cit., I, 4SS. 
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ritual there. His army is content to be purified by "absent 
treatment." This marks an advance upon the procedure 
described in Num. xxxi, just as the latter is later than the 
individual ritual prescribed in Num. xix. We may also 
consider the curious emphasis in Tobit upon the idea that 
"alms deliver from death, and cleanseth away all sin.""* 
Compare the statement in Ecclesiasticus that he who gives 
alms offers a sacrifice (2 Eccles. xxxv. 2). It is clear that 
in a strange land, where the songs of Yahveh could not be 
sung and priestly ceremonies were seldom available, the 
pious Jew is contenting himself with the payment of fees 
for the service he cannot procure. The process recalls a 
tale familiar in American frontier life of three men in great 
peril; each urges the others to pray or sing a psalm but 
none of them can. "Well then, let's take up a collection !" 

The payment of a fee becoming equivalent to the actual 
cleansing rite, it is easy to see that the presence of an idol- 
ater in the land may be tolerated if he will pay the neces- 
sary fees for the cleansing of the land from defilement; 
hence the war cry, "the Koran, tribute, or the sword!" 
The Beduw so understand the exaction of zika: "If we 
do not pay it they call us mushrakin ( idolaters)." Pay the 
ceremonial fees, and you are assured of ceremonial bene- 
fits. 

We have seen the impossibility of deriving a sakat or 
"purification" tax upon herds of cattle, from the offering 
of choice cuts of a slain animal to a divinity. As we have 
seen that the rate is the same as for booty taken in war, 
or for the expenses of a proposed holy war, we are war- 
ranted in concluding that it had the same origin ; and from 
a period of early protest against offering captured cattle 
to Yahveh, as in the familiar story of Saul (i Sam. xv. 15) 
we pass to a period when this plan is the law, as in Num. 
xxxi — thence to a period when all well-to-do cattlemen pay 

»8 Tobit, IV, 10. " Doughty, I, 455. 
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the god's proportion, to insure their nonmolestation by 
rulers or raiders in the name of the god. Compare David's 
pious blackmail of Nabal. All of this is unrelated to the 
primitive shepherd's spring sacrifice of the first-born of 
the season, to insure immunity from spooks and jinns of 
whimsical temperament, a practice which in some form is 
known among most pastoral peoples. Of the various ele- 
ments, mingled in modern Jewish and Moslem tithes, the 
paternity of some is fairly clear ; and the two leading terms 
"tenth" and "purification" have clung with considerable 
steadiness to the grain offerings and fees with which they 
were at first associated. 

a. h. godbey. 
St. Louis, Mo. 



